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Abstract: Drawing upon inscriptional, art historical, as well as largely unstudied and unpublished 
textual evidence, this paper examines the conceptualization of religious diversity in the Medieval 
Deccan prior to the Islamic invasions. What our archive suggests, somewhat counterintuitively, 
is that from the perspective of the state and other disciplinary institutions, religious difference 
was conceived of in primarily juridical as opposed to doxographical terms; it was a matter of law 
rather than belief. In other words, in practice, the social performance of the religious identities of 
particular communities proved inseparable from the delineation of the highly specific legal rights 
and obligations to which those communities were entitled to adhere. Succinctly, medieval India’s 
religious diversity was inextricable from the widespread acceptance of a rather capaciously imagined 
emic form of legal pluralism. The early medieval Dharmasgastric commentarial tradition locates the 
textual foundation of this approach to legal pluralism in a discrete and consistent canon of textual 
resources. As the present work demonstrates, by the eighth century—from the perspective of the 
Brahmanical legalists themselves—it is this internally coherent body of dharma knowledge that 
emerges as the key conceptual resource that makes a place within the wider social ecologies of the 
medieval Deccan for the Tantric knowledge systems and those who practice them. 
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In the forts and in the (maha)janapadas, the king must protect the conventions (samaya) of 
heretics, “Pasupatas,”! merchant guilds, councils, military collectives, groups and the like. 
Whatever their laws, duties, rules for worship, or mode of livelihood, he must permit them. 


pasandanaigamasreniptigavrataganadisu / samrakset samayam raja durge janapade tatha// 


Here in explaining the gloss of naigama I follow Vijianesvara’s commentary. The meaning of this lexeme, which by the 
Gupta period typically referred in a generic fashion to a trade organization, is contested across a range of Dharmaésastra 
sources, with explanations ranging from understanding the term as referring to Brahmin communities, to trade guilds, 
to Pasupatas and so forth. As our oldest commentary on the Naradasmrti, by Asahaya, is incomplete and does not cover 
this portion of the text, we have little concrete indications of how this passage was read in the seventh century, though the 
interpretation offered in Katydayana is strongly suggestive of some sort of trade organization. In the context of the surviving 
commentarial reflection on this passage itself, however, the consensus position in the context of its reception, especially 
in the sources being referred to repeatedly in the medieval Deccan, is that naigama refers to PasSupatas and so forth, who 
recognize the authority of the Veda, but believe it to be divinely authored, as opposed to apauruseya. The association of 
this view with the Pasupatas is often linked with the writings of the Vaisesika philosopher Prasastapada, and thus it is not 
surprising that Varadaraja, for example will treat the two glosses as synonymous. The semantic slippage from naigama as 
trade organization to naigama as Saiva collectivity becomes much more explicable once one realizes that, by around 800-900 
CE in the medieval Deccan, in the vast majority of cases the administrative management of temple complexes on behalf of 
éaiva and Sakta-gaiva religious authorities was mostly conducted by collectivities of merchants who were also the disciples 
of the governing dcaryas. 
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yo dharmah karma yac caism upasthanavidhis ca yah yac caisam vrtyyupadanam 
anumanyeta tat tatha // Naradasmrti (10.2-3) (Lariviere 2003).? 


1. Captured in Stone: The Guru’s Command (ajfia) 


The only surviving temple belonging to the rajaguru of the Kalyani Calukya Emperor 
Vikramaditya VI (r. 1076-1126 CE) lies tucked away out of sight on the far bank of a vast dried up lake, 
now little more than a sea of mud in which water buffaloes wallow.® Small, shorn of ornamentation, 
and fashioned in that unostentatious style favored by the Rastraktitas which is at times difficult to 
distinguish from more modern concrete structures, especially in contrast with the majestic landscape 
in which it is embedded, at first glance, Kini Somésvara is almost disappointingly ordinary. Only two 
features gesture towards the significant past of this deceptively simple place. On the one hand, there 
is a large boulder, framing a secluded grove found some paces to the right of the temple, on which 
one finds a two foot high engraving of a both a ghoul and a human devotee supplicating themselves 
before the awesome majesty of a standing Bhairava.* On the other, embedded in the temple complex 
itself, there are two stone inscriptions (silasasana), composed in a reasonably Sanskritic register of the 
Hale Kannada language, that serve as prelude to a fascinating and much neglected dimension of the 
religious life of the medieval Deccan.° 

The typical texture of these inscriptions is such that it is customary to incorporate extensive 
highly formalized accounts of the lineage of the ruling monarch interspersed with flowery panegyrics 
regardless of the actual focus and function of the document in question. In contradistinction, at 
Karadkal such mention of kings are confined to two relatively terse sentences, one for each document. 
In the first sasana, the refuge of the world (bhuvanasrayam), beloved of the earth (Sriprithvivallabham [sic]), 
defining mark of the clan of King Satyasraya (satyasrayakulatilakam), the ornament of the Calukyas 
(calukyabharanam) Vikramaditya VL,° is introduced to us solely for the rhetorical purpose of clarifying 
the identity of the real subject under discussion: the king’s Sakta Saiva Rajaguru, Tatpurusasiva and 
his disciples and successors Siksmasgiva and Vyomasiva.’ In the second inscription, Vikramaditya 


Here again, it is worth noting that this translation is aligned with the reception history of this passage as opposed to its 
“original intent”. 

Today Karadkal is a small obscure village in Raichur district. It lies less than 20 km from Lingsaguru, but is currently 
improperly identified by all major geo-locational mapping services, which either fail to locate the site or place it ten 
kilometers off in the wrong direction. The observations here are based on the author’s visit to the site on 08 June 2017. 
Previously unidentified and discovered by the author. 

The Karadkal inscriptions are published for the first time in the Raichur volume of the recent series of inscriptions organized 
by district published by Hampi University (Reddy 2003). This is one of several competing series of publications documenting 
the Hale Kannada and Sanskrit inscriptions of Karnataka currently under production, (another is forthcoming from Dharwad 
University), each of which incorporate numerous unpublished texts. Unlike the more famous Epigraphia Indica, whose 
selection criteria of aiming to document the exact dates of dynastic reigns effectively excluded from publication all of the 
inscriptions not issued by kings, and which typically been taken as representative of or even exhausting the surviving 
corpus in our scholarship, the compiling of these regional canons are ideally attuned to the interests of the academic scholar 
of religion, often providing substantive information about the find site and temple context in which the sasana is embedded. 
As the present essay should begin to make evident, much of the evidence in this archive has the potential to transform the 
academic study of religion and culture in the medieval Deccan. 


Here it is worth noting that the mixed Hale Kannada and Sanskrit inscriptions are themselves full of irregular spellings and 
orthography too numerous to bother noting. The Sanskritist in particular will notice that different conventions apply in 
representing compound formation. The emending of these to conform with the norms of Sanskrit discourse not only poses 
serious grammatical problems but effectively represents a falsification of the source texts. 

svasti samasta bhuvanasrayam  ‘Sriprithvivallabham maharajadhirajam parameSvaram paramabhattarakam 
satyasrayakulatilakam calukyabharanam  Srimattribhuvanamalladevara___vijayarajyam _uttardttarabhivriddhi 
pravardhamanama//camdrarkkataram saluttamire // (Reddy 2003). 


Again one may notice that, by the standards of Sanskrit discourse, words are so frequently misspelled in this register of 
textual production that perhaps it is better to think of some of these usages as tatbhava words instead of mere scribal error. 
In the conventions of the Saiva Siddhanta the initiatory name X-éiva is only granted to an initiate from the first three castes. 
Stidras are initiated with the name X-gana. Indeed, with a single exception from the Tamil country, all of the extant texts of 
the Classical Saivasiddhanta were composed by Brahmins or kings. In contrast, Ksemaraja tells us that in the system of the 
Svacchandatantra, the sa@manya tantra of the Bhairava Siddhanta whose influence is felt all throughout the medieval Deccan, 
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VL? one of the most significant rulers in the history of pre-modern India who over the course of his 
fifty-year reign remade the political, artistic, and literary landscape of the Deccan, warrants mention 
only in the context of clarifying the date when the document was issued (sricalukyavikramavarsada).? 

As we shall soon see, these declarations of sovereign independence were no mere rhetorical 
flourish enacted within some sequestered ritualized fantasy land hermetically sealed off from the brutal 
real politick of the medieval Deccan. They were instead grounded in empirical realities underwritten 
by the law and defended by the state. In essence, as the present work will demonstrate, when the 
documentary record in its historical particularity along with the prescriptive discourse of medieval 
Dharmaésastra is brought into dialogue with Tantric revelation, attending to discursive frames held in 
common by these diverse textualities, our understanding of the nature of Tantric traditions as they 
operated within the social realities from whence they emerged is irrevocably transformed. 

Even in their current fragmentary form, as composite documents issued over the course of three 
generations at the direction of Tatpurusasiva, Siksmasiva, and Vyomasiva, the Karadkal sasanas offer 
up a wealth of insight into the “public” self representation of a Sakta rajaguru within his own domain. 
In much the same way that the office of kingship, however humble the extent of one’s kingdom, is 
represented in sasana through a delimited canon of rhetorical tropes, in thousands of inscriptions issued 
throughout the Deccan between the seventh and fourteenth centuries, the sacerdotal authority of Saiva 
and Sakta-saiva religious figures, especially self described Pasupatas, Mahapasupatas, Kalamukhas, 


all male initiates are offered names ending in x-Siva, The locus classicus for this discussion is footnote 78 (p. 120) of Alexis 
Sanderson's “A commentary on the opening verses of Tantrasara”. 


Saiddhantika norms frown upon individuals from other caste backgrounds serving as dcaryas in general and explicitly forbid 
non-Brahmans from serving as Rajagurus. The later prohibition is in fact a standard feature of many Mantramarga traditions. 
This holds true even for many avowedly Sakta sources. Thus the Pirigalamata, which attaches itself to the Jayadarathayamala, 
is in fact pretty radical in advocating that low caste acaryas have eligibility in the context of offering soteriological teachings 
but must refrain from wielding spiritual power in the service of mundane transactional ends. 


As all of our rajagurus proudly descend from siidra backgrounds, and yet nonetheless are rajagurus for the most powerful 
ruler of the age, it is thus highly implausible that they are representatives of the Saiva Siddhanta. Indeed, in contrast to 
Bengal, Kashmir, the Madhyadega and Tamil Nadu, the amount of patronage received in the medieval Deccan by Saiva 
Siddhanta was all but negligible. Key exceptions include royal patronage from the late twelfth century onward at the 
rajadhani at Warangal in Western Andhra as well as a few instances of direct support from the Calukya king Somesvara II, 
the black sheep of the family, who Vikramaditya VI came to power by deposing, The dominant networks on the ground in 
the Medieval Deccan were at least nominally Atimarga, often self-identifying specifically as Kalamukha, though, as I will 
demonstrate in future work, there is extensive iconographic and inscriptional evidence that the primary focus of worship in 
these communities revolved around the veneration of Bhairava and Bhairavi in a manner that was supplemented by the use 
of the Sakta tantras. 


tadguru yamaniyamasvadhayadhyanadharanamaunanusthana-japasamadisampannam sujanaprasannam 
gunamaniganabhiisanam parabalabhisanam nijaguru-kulalamnkaram bandhujanadharam k6odandacaturbhbhujam 
vivéka garudadhvajam  tribhuvanamalladévarajabhivrddhikaranam vairibhujamadanivaranam  sahasodttumgam 
mahésvarapadakamalabhrmgam namadi samastapraéastisahitam Srimattatpurusa-Sivacintayaka-rajagurudévara besadim 
tatpadapadmOpajivigal-appa yama-niyama-svadhyaya-dhyana-dharana-maunasthana-japa-samadhi-sampannam nudidu 
mattennam déva-guru-bhaktan 4agamayuktam munijana-kamala-martandam praje-mecce-gandam patihita vainatéyam 
satyaradhéyam kadanakanthiravam (k)attigeya bhairavam ripuhridaya-stirekaram rajagurudévar’ amkakaram namadi 
samastapraSastisahitam. srimatu perggade suksmasivabhalararum samthamum movar trodeyarum yeradu purada 
settiyarum Sricalukya vikramavarsada 4-neya siddhartta samvatsarada vaisakhada amavasye adityavarad’ amdu Sri 
svayambhu somésvaradévargge dharaptirvvakam madi (Reddy 2003). 

Indeed, TatpurusaSiva also tells us that it is in fact himself who is the cause of the flourishing of Vikramaditya VI’s rule 
(tribhuvanamalladevararajabhivrddhikaranam). 

Apart from the vast corpus of the inscriptions he commissioned, which have been most comprehensively studied in Dr. J. 
M. Nagaiah of the University of Dharwad’s Kannada language thesis Araneya Vikramaditya Sasanagalu: Ondu Adhyayana 
(Adalitakke Sambandisidante) (Nagaih 1992), the two most substantive works on this important figure remain the Sanskrit 
biographies (Vikramankadevacarita and Vikramankabhyudaya) composed by his court poet Bilhana and his own son Someégvara 
III. The Journal of Indian Philosophy published a special issue on the Vikramankadevacarita in 2010 that included essays by Yigal 
Bronner, Lawrence McCrea, and Whitney Cox (Bronner 2010; McCrea 2010; Cox 2010a). Cox is also the author of “Law, 
literature, and the problem of politics in medieval India” (Cox 2010b), which juxtaposes the idealized representations of the power 
of the state evident in the Mitaksara of Vijfianesvara, a text which I will also examine, with the more subversive account of 
the violent consequences inherent in the wielding of power and their impact as represented in Bilhana’s mahakavya. Setting 
aside some purely documentary accounts of “the Chalukyas and their times” of negligible analytical value, as a historical 
figure Vikramaditya VI awaits a definitive interpreter in a Western academic language. 
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and Somasiddhantin Kapalikas, has been indicated through a single stock formula in which the 
figure under discussion is said to be well accomplished in a host of ritual practices and yogic virtues 
(yama-niyama-svadhyaya-dhyana-dharana-maundanusthana-japa-samadhi-sampannam). While this catalog 
incorporates precisely the sorts of activities a Saiva-Sakta yogin might well be engaged in, its objective 
is not to offer a documentary account of the affairs in any particular religious community. Instead, like 
the blue uniform and badge of a police officer or the Rolex watch, briefcase case, and well tailored 
suit of a businessman, its semiotic function is to instantly and unmistakably convey a particular social 
role and form of authority so as to provoke a specific mode of comportment. Tatpurusasiva and 
his successors not only invoke these tropes, but embellish them, with additional practices (parayana, 
adhyayana) and descriptors, such as depicting their disciples as ones foremost in the wealth of austerity 
(pramukhatapodhana) with Suksmasiva in particular warranting the additional monikers devotee to 
God and Guru who is devoted to the agama (déva-guru-bhaktan agamayuktam). 

At the very same time, however, that our Sakta-Saiva magnates are assuming the expected role 
of religious authority, they are also painting a picture of themselves as military and disciplinary 
authorities in the unmistakable idioms of royal rule and so-called samanta feudalism. Rajaguru 
Tatpurusagiva, who advocates on behalf of (his devotees) to Siva (sivacintayaka)'© is thus terrifying 
to the enemy army (parabalabhisanam), the one who keeps the fury of the enemy elephants in check 
(vairibhujamadanivaranam), a foundation for people and kin (bandhujananadharam), the Bhairava of the 
dagger ((k)attigeya bhairavam), the one who pillages the hearts of his enemies (siirekara hrdayam), all 
titles commonly held by “secular” social actors such as dandanayakas. Indeed, in accordance with 
the social function he is executing in a particular context, our Sakta-Saiva pontiff, Tatpurusasiva is 
addressed as king (sriballav-arasa)'! and his chief disciple, Stiksmasiva, is depicted as the empowered 
official ruling over the villages (Srimatpeggade/Srimatheggade). The appropriation of such offices is 
rendered all the more extraordinary when one takes into account that, in complete violation of the 
expected norms of both Brahminical sastra and the Saiva Tantras themselves, both of which limit the 
holding of the office of rajaguru to the Brahmins of exceptional pedigree, all of teachers in this line 
self-identify as bhalaras (T. vélalas, K. ballala) the Hale Kannada analogue to the class of landholding, 
allegedly resource-rich but status-poor, Stidra caste prevalent throughout South India. 

Despite their aestheticized character and value for the modern social historian of religion however, 
Sasanas are not literature, nor were they composed with the aim of being subject to fine-tuned rhetorical 
and critical analysis. Instead, they served the concrete evidentiary purpose within the legal system 
of establishing property ownership and modalities of zoning, demarcating the exact boundaries of 
plots of land, and specifying the scope of the duties and liabilities incumbent on specific people or 
certain classes of social actors. As our texts make evident, like most if not all of the esoteric power 
centers in the medieval Deccan, Karadkal was classified as an undying land grant (San. aksayavrtti, H.K. 
sarvamanya) to be protected by the ruling powers, so long as the sun and the moon would continue 
to shine (camdrarkkatarambaram saluttamire). Within its domain no taxes were collected by the state 
nor were its inhabitants to be subject to its direction. Read from within such an emic perspective, 
the Karadkal sasanas reveal themselves to be not merely documents about some Sakta Saiva rajagurus 
but as proclamations with the force of binding law issued by these rajagurus themselves in a register 


10 Here I take this unusual term, which appears seldom if at all in the inscriptional record, as analogous to the Sanskrit 
dharmasastra term of art karyacintaka, meaning an advocate on behalf of the community, on the basis that representing this 
exalted figure as simply focused on Siva would be out of place in the context of this register of his birudas. 

The reading of the sasana here “Sri ballavarasar’ ane srtmadrajagurudeévar’ ane” mentions two commands (ane) without offering 
the required grammatical indication that we are talking about two distinct agents issuing these commands. As there is 
otherwise no mention of the rather generic name “Balla arasa” elsewhere in the regional inscriptional record, I construe 
this as referring to two separate offices, one might even say identities, being embodied by a single person, Tatpurusasiva, 
in specific circumstances in relation to the character of the constituencies being addressed. Succinctly, for some people 
linked to him by an initiation, his sacerdotal power and role as a spiritual guide was the source of his authority. For other 
communities, who simply resided in territories under his control, he was simply the governing authority in the region to 
whom their landlord delivered the taxes. 


11 
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that, despite its linguistic difference, is entirely consonant with the technical terminology of medieval 
Dharmaéastra. 

In the first document, standing in place of the king or his dandanayaka, instead of being the 
recipient of a grant, it is Suksmasiva, acting on behalf of his guru, who bestows financial and material 
resources on the Kini Soméésvara temple, including 26 additional mattars of land with black soil, 
along with a nearby Brahman agrahara, reaffirming their longstanding endowments and privileges by 
washing the feet of the sacerdotal authority in situ. Assembled for the occasion under Siksmasiva’s 
authority are the two village headman, the merchant councils from two neighboring cities, and most 
importantly, the collectivity (samiha), a technical term drawn, as we shall see, from the Dharmaéastra 
literature, where it refers to the body that advocates for the community, tries legal disputes in the 
sabha, and executes punishment. Far more spectacularly, in the second sasana, which is comprised 
of two edicts, we find first Suksmasiva, acting on behalf of the rajaguru, and then a generation later 
Vyomasiva, Tatpurusasiva’s successor, handing down concrete legal fiats, delineating specific fines 
and punishment for crimes and social transgressions,” to the hereditary descendants of the founding 
families of the village and the tenders of the temple, along with councils of merchants.!> These are 
the usual categories of people in the inscriptional record of this period responsible for the practical 
implementation of administrative affairs on behalf of sacerdotal authorities. While the contents of 
many of these edicts remain obscure, especially as they contain unusual vocabulary not found in our 
lexicons, make use of irregular spelling and are damaged in many places, the first of these edicts from 
each part of the second document run roughly as follows. 


Persons belonging to any of the untouchable castes (antyajatiy ar’ adodav) are not permitted 
(barasalladu) to drive (éru) their marriage carts (maduveyalu bamdi) into the market street 
(amgadi-bidi). But, if this does occur (bandan-appade) they will [have to] pay (tiruvar) a fine of 
12 (pamnneradu) gadyanas of gold (ponnam). It is Ballavarasar Rajagurudeva’s command (HK. 
ane, 5, ajria) for it to be (appudake) this way (amtu)... . 

Be well! Vyomasiva Bhalara, the venerable Rajaguru of Karadikalla, ... issued the edict 


to Camundasetti, the merchant’s guild, and the family of the founding line of settlers 
(padamulaparivara), as follows (emt’ endode): 
[they] enstated (bittar) a year-long (ondu srahi) “shop-tax” (amgadi+tereyam). Afterwards 


(allim mege), [in that] year (barisa) there was a two pana tax'4 for each necklace shop! and for 
the grass shop!° it was two panas.!” 


12 Not translated here, and apparently equally oblique to the Kannadiga editors of the edition, are a number of other regulations. 


These seem to include taxes on various kinds of load bearing animals, some sort of regulation regarding sales, a mandate 
that a dog and maybe a pig are to be sacrificed after the death of a person under circumstances that are unclear, and a fine of 
4 panas for committing murder with no further punishment, a relatively small sum and lenient judgment for such a crime by 
normative standards. 


In other words, as we will see again and again in our analysis, these rules are not merely subordinate supplements to 
Dharmasastra norms that fill in the gaps in the elite tradition, but rather a distinctive body of knowledge intended in many 
cases to supersede those norms. 

adivaradi amdu Srimatperggade siksmasivabhatara pramukhatapodhanasamétam ildu dasisettigam nakarakkam kotta 
Sasana yemt’ emdade. 

If we read vadda as a tadbhava form of varddha, then this would refer to a tax increase. 

Maligeya could also be an irregular orthography for jasmine sellers, but this is less likely. 

The exact nature of this “grass shop” and its wares remains obscure. It is possible it is analogous to the bundles of hay and 
straw that are brought to market, either for resale or to be woven into various other goods, that we still see evidence for 
today in Karnataka in rural areas. 

antyajatiy ar’ adodav amgadibidiyolage maduveyalu bamdiyan éri barasalladu bamdan appade pamnneradu gadyana 
ponnam dandamam tiruvar amnt(u) appudake éri ballavarasar’ ane srimadrajagurudévar’ ane ... amdu camundasettigam 
nakharakkam padamilaparivarakkam kotta sisanam emt’ endode omdu Ssrahiy amgadidereyam bittar allim mége barisa 
prati maligeyamgadige eradu panavvaddam pullamgadige eradu pana pana vaddam panapalum tereyam kilvar dhanya 
(Reddy 2003). am profoundly grateful to Tim Lorndale of the University of Pennsylvania, whose crystal clear explanations 
of the intricacies of Hale Kannada grammar continually enrich and deepen my own exploration of this corpus, for correcting 
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Quite apart from the bare fact that we are being presented here with concrete examples of 
regulations, formulated using the same technical language and format but whose substance are 
independent of Dharmagastra prescriptions, issued by actual Sakta-Saiva rajagurus—documents of a 
sort that have till now scarcely been encountered in our literature—the particularized contents of these 
regulations are themselves quite intriguing. They point towards a social reality significantly out of 
step with the picture we usually paint of the medieval social order. That our Rajaguru took the time 
and effort to have inscribed in stone a special law prohibiting untouchable castes (antyajati), what we 
would now call people from a Dalit background, from driving their marriage carts into the market 
street, presumably after a wedding, and that they are to be fined 12 gadyanas of gold if they commit 
such an offence suggests surprising things about the social positions of Dalits in this domain. It tells 
us they had property, such as the aforementioned marriage cart. It tells us that they participated in 
the multi-tiered mixed cash barter economy of the medieval world in a substantive enough way that 
they could be expected to pay fines in gold coins and not in a share of the crop they harvested or the 
goods they produced. The fact they are being fined and not having corporal punishment inflicted upon 
them suggests this is a comparatively minor transgression of social norms. Finally it suggests that 
under other circumstances, Dalits were permitted to enter into the market; otherwise the regulation 
would have simply read, antyajatis are not permitted to enter the market street. Succinctly, it points to 
a world where, under the direction of Sakta-Saiva gurus whose scriptures offer either a range of mixed 
messages about varnasramadharma or advocate its irrelevance, caste strictures, while not absent, are at 
least somewhat attenuated. In the second edict, on the other hand, we are presented with evidence of 
specialized, period specific, revenue collection; in other words, we witness Sakta rajagurus acting like 
they run a state and are responsible for its day to day operations. 

From the broader perspectives of modern Indology and the comparative study of Law, the 
documentary evidence we have just been examining offers concrete examples of legal pluralism. In 
its particularly Indic incarnation, what this meant in practical terms was that specific places and 
communities were obliged to adhere to their own standards of what constituted normative behavior. 
Just how far such differentiation extended has been the subject of much discussion. In a series of 
articles that represent the most recent and cogent treatment of these matters, for example, Donald 
Davis has advocated that a range of these so-called “conventional dharmas” that governed medieval 
corporate communities were best understood as offering supplements to the primary rules of the 
normative Brahminical Dharmasastra. In other words, they are seen to operate in much the same 
manner that modern religious community specific customary law complements the standard Indian 
legal code. As he writes, they “work in the interstices of the textual prescriptions” so that where 
“Dharmasastra is silent or ambiguous ... conventional and legislated paribhasika-dharmas may be 
enacted as primary rules in their own right” (Davis 2005, p. 99). As we will see, while the interpretation 
Davis is advocating coincides with an emic school of thought within the dharma literature, it is a poor 
match with much of our documentary records, with the self-understanding of many of our so called 
“corporate communities,” and even with the conceptual possibilities native to the dharma literature 
itself. Instead, I will argue, as they frequently do in the grammatical literature, these community 
specific meta-rules were understood by those who enacted them as having a supersessionary force 
whereby key general norms—like the definition of what constitutes murder and how it was to be 
addressed or the strictures associated with caste sociality—could be nullified in a manner that opened a 
space up for radical difference with concrete sociological implications. Indeed I would suggest that the 
repeated use in our literature of the generic phrase the “corporate community” or the “compacts” has 
concealed under a secularized veil of false familiarity some more fundamental denotations. Thus, as 
we Shall see, the word which Davis has rendered “compact,” samaya, from the sixth century onward has 


several of my earlier misconjectures. The above translation of the actual edict portion of this text would not exist without 
his efforts. 
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often served as the generic term of art in the Saiva and Sakta sources for the observances of the Tantric 
practitioner-or samayin. In other words, what our literature has till now represented as somewhat 
tertiary dimension of “corporate law” in fact forms the conditions of possibility for the defining feature 
of the medieval Indic religious landscape: namely the mass institutionalization of Tantric communities 
openly recognized and patronized by the state, what the doyen of Tantric Studies Alexis Sanderson 
has described as “the Saiva Age.!®” 
gestures, which will prove fundamental to furthering our understanding of the social situatedness of 


To make sense of such an archive, and the social order at which it 


Tantric knowledge, we must redirect our attention and reimagine our scope of inquiry. We must turn 
from an obscure village in Raichur district to Basavakalyana, one of the most famous imperial centers 
on the subcontinent, and from the fascinating but difficult register of regionalized Hale Kannada to the 
more familiar environs of sastric Sanskrit textuality as embodied in the Dharmaégastra literature. 


2. The Differential Establishment of the Dharmas: Legal Pluralism in the Sastra 


Composed, so its author tells us, within the confines of Kalyana itself at the express command 
of the Calukya emperor Vikramaditya VI, the Rjumitaksara (c.1055-1126) (Acharya 1985) offers 
an extended learned commentary, suffused throughout with modes of reasoning inflected by 
Parvamimamsa, on the circa fifth-century Yajfavalkyasmrti. This work of Dharmasastra, which is 
currently being critically edited by Patrick Olivelle, was far more fundamentally responsible for 
shaping the organizational structure of subsequent legal literature as well as the curriculum of study 
expected of those who participated in courtly proceedings than its more famous archaic predecessor the 
Manavadharmaésastra, and yet it has received substantively less attention.!? For our purposes, what is 
most relevant is the title of law contained within the fifteenth chapter on the division on Jurisprudence 
(vyavaharadhyaya) which bears the rather ungainly title “the division on the non-violation of the 
compacts (samvidvyatikramaprakarana) to which Vijfanesvara’s brief but rather pithy commentary offers 


18 Asis so often the case in the study of premodern South Asia, the exact historical moment when the dynamic under discussion 
is articulated and implemented is a matter for future research, though tentatively the evidence points towards sometime 
in the seventh century CE. As Shaman Hatley has thoughtfully demonstrated to me, the themes we will be exploring do 
not seem to inform the Picumatabrahmayamala, one of the earliest of the surviving Sakta Tantras, to any meaningful degree. 
Indeed, even when it is covering similar topics, that text’s representations of social practice as well as its conceptualization 
of samaya are offered almost entirely free from the influence of the idiom of the Dharmagastras. One possibility worth 
considering, especially in light of the Picumata offering a social geography that frequently privileges the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and which is largely disinterested in the Deccan, or indeed, apart from Orissa, of anything south of the Narmada river, is 
that the conceptualization we are examining has its origins in the Deccan or Western India. 

Previous writings on the relationship between Dharmasastra and the lived religious experience of diverse communities in 
pre-modern South Asia almost exclusively focus on the Manavadharmasastra, read as the singular instantiation of a unitary 
Brahminical worldview that provided the template for organizing the world, to the exclusion of other sources. In fact, as 
a careful reading of either document makes evident, our two surviving early commentaries on the Manavadharmaésastra, 
namely, the writings of Bharuci and Medhatithi, present themselves as the hyper scholastic products of the effectively 
atheistic Bhatta Mimamsa system of knowledge. At every turn, they actively express their disgust with and alienation from 
the lived realities of their day, especially in regards to not only Tantric traditions but even to most of what we would label 
Puranic religion. The texts also provide little indication that these authors were practicing jurists. For more on this subject, 
see the author’s forthcoming publications. A slightly different case is represented by the commentary on Yajfiavalkya by 
Apararka (Apte 1903-4), generally identified with the twelfth-century silahara king of the Konkana. Prefiguring the mid 
thirteenth-century sea change in the conceptualization of the collectivity and the social place of Tantric systems, Apararka’s 
extended anti-Tantric polemic, particularly in regards to reinventing the labor force and procedures used in the construction 
of temples to weed out the contributions of Sakta-Saivas was not matched by the actual policies implemented during his 
reign, as temples personally consecrated by the king, especially Ambarnatha, offer visual celebrations of Tantric silpin 
culture, including large portraits of artisans and dcaryas lacking a twice-born’s sacred thread. 
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the ideal introduction.2° Before turning to a close reading of the verses, Vijfianesvara introduces our 


subject of study in the following manner: 


And now the non-transgression of compacts is described, and its definition was shown by 
Narada, who is the mouth of the (doctrine) of differentiation (vyatireka). Samaya is said to 
be the establishment (sthiti) of the heretics (pakhanda), PaSupatas (naigama), and so forth. 
The non-transgression (vyatikrama) of the samaya is remembered by the word “legal case” 
concerning that (fadvivada). Another definition is that samaya is the differentiation of domains 


(vyavasthanam) by means of meta-rules (paribhasika) pertaining to dharma. 


Non-transgression, in other words, [means] protection (paripalana). The sense is when one is 
transgressing such a thing, then a legal action comes about (ed. Acharya 1985).?! 


While in fact containing few if any fundamental innovations, these observations of Vijhanesvara 


digest at least half a century of legal discourse on the transgression of compacts into elegant 


and accessible commentarial prose. Despite the fact that the work he is commenting on, the 


Yajfavalkyasmrti itself, contains some of the same contents, Vijfianesvara attributes the legal principle 


that governs this title of law and its implementation to “Narada who is the mouth of the (doctrine) 


of differentiation.” The reference in question is almost certainly to the Naradasmrti, a perhaps 


seventh-century treatise on jurisprudence, which introduces the following verse, much cited in other 


works of medieval Dharmasastra, in its own tenth chapter on the non-observance of samaya conventions 
(Samayasyanapakarma): 


In the forts and in the (maha)janapadas, the king must protect (samrakset) the samaya of heretics, 
“Pasupatas,” merchant guilds, councils, military collectives, groups and the like. Whatever 
their dharmas, duties, rules for worship, or mode of livelihood, he must permit them. 


(Lariviere 2003) 


Thus the “doctrine of Narada” in essence amounts to mandating in unambiguous terms that the 


state must defend religious plurality, albeit within certain domains. Such a vision of religious freedom 


20 


21 


The most substantive groundbreaking treatments on this subject in relation to the Sanskrit resources remain Donald Davis’s 
annotated translation of the corresponding chapter of the Smrticandrika (Davis 2007) as well as his remarks in two essays, 
“Intermediate Realms of Law: Rulers in Medieval India” (Davis 2005) and “Dharma in practice: acara and authority in 
Medieval Dharmaéastra” (Davis 2004). While Davis elegantly maps out the existence of parallel legal domains in the 
Medieval world, in both cases, unlike all of our commentators, he treats the term samaya as neutrally referring to any sort 
of arrangement or compact outside of the normal legal tradition, thereby failing to recognize its function as a term of 
art that comes to signify a specifically heretical community. Indeed, perhaps because many of the inscription sources he 
examines refer either to merchant communities, the theologically charged character of which is not immediately apparent, 
or Brahmin settlements, he does not remark on the theological as well as caste specific implications of these formulations. 
Finally, as discussed above, he offers a extremely restricted reading of the capacity of such social formations to produce laws 
that violate or circumvent, as opposed to simply complement, Dharmasastra norms, one which perhaps not accidentally 
almost perfectly corresponds with the recasting of these traditions we find throughout the post thirteenth-century works of 
dharmanibandha, such as the Viramitrodaya and Madanaratnapradipa (Kane 1948), which he and his late mentor Ludo Rocher 
have studied and mastered. 


Davis’s writings are well complemented by two monographs by the late G.S. Dikshit of Dharwad University (Dikshit 
2004; Dikshit 1964). Though largely unconcerned with the Sanskrit evidence, what Dikshit has produced, almost 
entirely unrecognized by Western academic scholarship, are the most detailed and nuanced studies of the actual 
functioning of corporate bodies in the medieval Deccan, based on an in-depth study of a large number of otherwise 
unexamined inscriptions. 


Though it largely addresses the Tamil country, R. Champalakshmi’s Trade, Ideology, and Urbanization: South India 300 BC to AD 
1300 (Champalakshmi 1999) offers some useful accounts of the inner workings of the autonomously governed trans-regional 
trade organizations of the medieval period, many of which were also operative in the Deccan, though again it seeks to 
locate a precipitant “secular” social formation in a milieu that closer readings, of the sort this author will offer in future 
publications, reveal to be virtually inextricable from networks of circulation founded on shared initiations in Sakta-gaiva 
ritual systems. 

samprati samvidyatikramah kathyate; tasya ca laksanam naradena vyatirekamukhena darsitam / pakhandinaigamadinam 
sthitih samaya ucyate / samayasyanapakarma tadvivadapadam smrtam / iti paribhasikadharmena vyavasthanam samayah, 
tasyanapakarmavyatikramah paripalanam tadvyatikramyamanam vivadapadam bhavatity arthah / 
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is founded not on an enlightenment style appeal to individual conscience, but rather on the right 
of essentially autonomous communities to manage their own affairs according to their own internal 
standards. At the same time, unlike its later Western analogs, in defending religious freedom Narada 
incorporates a defense of the economic foundations that make specific ways of life possible. In other 
words, the state’s responsibilities are directed towards communities and the lifeworlds they engender 
instead of towards individuals and their particularized concerns and desires. 

Nevertheless, in foregrounding a defense of the dharma, rituals, and social comportment of 
heretics (pasanda), people who by definition stand outside of the Veda and thus are assumed to conduct 
their lives independent of the strictures of varnasramadharma, Narada offers a vision of the social texture 
of the medieval world that flies in the face of almost everything our textbooks have told us about 
the religious ecologies of medieval India at the supposed zenith of “Brahminical religion.” As we 
will continue to see, for the medieval commentators well into the thirteenth century, “the doctrine of 
Narada,” with minor quibbling, was treated as simply a matter of common sense, not some wistful 
scholastic musing but the fixed law of the land.”” 

More precisely, we might well say it was the law of some lands, for as a careful examination of the 
root text reveals, this irenic vision of religious freedom” is context specific and confined to carefully 
delineated social spaces. The nature of the first of these jurisdictions, the janapada or mahajanapada, 
will become apparent over the course of Vijfianesvara’s analysis. The other domain is the “fort” itself. 
Unlike the Naradasmrti, which begins its discussion of the non-transgression of the samaya by offering 
a speciation of the samaya’s various manifestations, the Yajfiavalkyasmrti consigns this issue to the final 
verses of its corresponding chapter. Instead, its initial focus is directed towards what at first glance 
appears to be an entirely unrelated subject, namely, the re-settlement of Brahmins, especially ones with 
military capacities, as residents of forts and the issuing to them of a land grant. Yajfiavalkya’s root text 
and Vijfiianesvara summary run as follows: 


The King, having made, in the pura, a place, having and set down the Brahmins, who are 
knowers of the three Vedas and possess a land grant, there, he should say, “Your own dharma 
(svadharma) is to be protected. That dharma which pertains to the samaya, being not in conflict 
with one’s own dharma, that eternal dharma is to be protected with effort.” It is done by 
the king. 


Vijfanesvara: In the pura means in the fort (durga) and so forth ... . Having established 
means having set down some Brahmins there; “traivaidyam” means a Brahminical warrior 
band (vrata) endowed with the three Vedas. Having made them to be vrttimat or possessing 
a ortti means to be endowed with gold and land and so forth. Then he should say to those 


22 Ina manner that should begin to make evident to us the concrete practical consequences of such a formulation, for the 


early modern Sastrins, in contrast, Narada’s (Lariviere 2003) designation of social spaces in which varnasramadharma on the 
one hand, and normative court based legal proceedings on the other, may well be irrelevant, produced such consternation 
that these late thinkers felt compelled to use creative exegesis to fundamentally rewrite the transparent meaning of the 
passage we have just examined. Thus for example, writing in the vicinity of Gorakhpur, in the Vyavaharavivekoddyota of his 
Madanaratnapradipa (Kane 1948), the late fourteenth-century king Madanasimha sets out to restrict the permitted rules of 
worship and modes of livelihood referred to in the above passage to “listening to the sound of the beaten drum for the sake 
of being called to an assembly” and “taking the garments of an ascetic.” He then proceeds to argue that the real point of the 
chapter on the violation of samaya conventions is that it gives the king permission to violate the samaya in all such cases where 
they engage in activities “averse to the king,” a category that he then defines in such overextended terms as to incorporate 
the chewing of paan by the heretics. 


That such an interpretation is basically indefensible as corresponding to the intended meaning of the root text is laid bare 
when we examine how the eighth-to ninth-century commentator on the Yajfavalkyasmrti, Visvartipacarya (Sastri 1922-24) 
interprets the phrase “averse to the king.” In an almost identical context, namely, concerning the limits on the rights of the 
samaya, ViSvarupacarya suggests that what is intended here is that collectivities should not make alliances with rival kings 
or attempt to depose the current ruler; in other words, the subject at hand is purely political considerations about treason. 
It is perhaps worth noting once again that there is a conceptual gap between the intended meaning of the root text which 
advocates more generally for the application of legal pluralism and the reception of this verse as propounding “the doctrine 
from the mouth of Narada,” where it has come to be understood specifically propounding religiously pluralistic principles 
from within a legal pluralist framework. 
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Brahmins: you do your svadharma, you should practice that which is enjoined in sruti and 
smrti and is determined by varnasramadharma ... what is also to be protected is that dharma 
that arises from the samaya, which might take the form of herding cows, or protecting water, 
or protecting the temple of the gods and so forth. Likewise, whichever samayin dharma 
there is, precisely by being non-contradictory with one’s own dharma (svadharma), that is to 
be protected, which is made to be of such a form as the statement, “so long as traveling 
provisions are given (to travelling kings), horses and so forth (in other words the army) are 
not to be established in this region” (ed. Acharya 1985).”4 


Commenting on this same passage, Vijfanesvara’s eighth- to ninth-century predecessor 
Visvarupacarya in his Balakrida (Sastri 1922-24), immediately before introducing Narada’s proof 
text, offers the following helpful clarifications. 


Vrtti exists for the cause of providing a livelihood or stipend. One endowed with that 
is urttimat ... krtva (having made) means having given money (artha) which causes to 
be established a village (grama), home (grha), field (ksetra), or imperishable endowment 
(aksayanidhi) (ed. Sastri 1922—24).?° 


Essentially what this passage has done is to introduce a social institution that amounts to a funded 
space set aside in perpetuity, providing for the needs of a collectivity of Brahmins in accordance with 
their own rules and values. It has also begun to delineate that such a space is autonomous and should 
be protected. In order to recognize how the positing of such an unabashedly “Brahminical” institution 
might hold some relevance to our own investigation, which after all takes as its focus recovering the 
necessary preconditions for explicitly “Tantric” social formations and communities, many of which 
had an ambiguous if not outright hostile relationship to Brahminical normativity, we need to think 
about the mode of argumentation that governs Sanskrit legal discourse. 

As Donald Davis has made evident,2° 
functions as a movement from the general to the particular, where one begins from an abstract principle, 


our normative Western assumptions are that legal reasoning 


such a “rights,” moves on to a generalized status, such as the “citizen,” and then adds details to arrive 
at the hyper-particularized status pertinent to a specific case, for example “rights of a citizen who 
is a disabled mother undergoing a divorce.” Dharmasastra, in contrast, reasons in reverse. First it 
posits a hyper-particularized status that is context and identity specific, usually a twice-born Brahmin 
householder who is studying the Veda, and explores the dynamics pertinent to that specific status. 
Then, it proceeds by adducing structurally parallel cases while erasing details found in the original 
test case so as to account for either increasingly distinct or increasingly generalized cases. Thus, while 
we might be inclined to look at the above passage and see a mandate for “Brahminical normativity,” a 
medieval Dharmasastrin would see a template for making sense, if but in passing, of other types of 
social spaces organized in a parallel fashion, in so much as they are endowed by a king, possessing 
their own land grant, administered according to their “own dharma” (svadharma) and protected by the 


24 YVS 2.185-6: raja krtva pure sthanam brahmanan nyasya tatra tu / traividyam vrttimad briyat svadharmah palyatam iti // 


nijadharmavirodhena yas tu samayiko bhavet / so ‘pi yatnena samraksyo dharmo rajakrtas ca yah // 


raja svapure durgadau sthanam dhavalagrhadikam krtva tatra brahmanan nyasya_sthapayitva 
tadbrahmanavratam traivadiyam vedatrayasampannam vrttimad bhihiranyadisampannam ca _ krtva 
svadharmo varnasramanimittah srutismrtivihito bhavadbhir anusthiyatam iti tan brahmanan briyat // evam 
niyuktais tair yat karma kartavyam tad aha srautasmartadharmanupamardena samayan nispanno yo dharmo 
gopracarodakaraksanadevagrhapalanadirtipah so ’pi yatnena palaniyah / nijadharmavirodhenaiva yah 
samayiko dharmo ‘yavatpathikam bhojanam deyam asmadaratimandalam turangadayo na prasthapaniya ity 
evamripah krtah so ’pi raksantyah// 


25 vrttimat krtva briyat svadharmapalayatam iti/vartahetur vrtti, tadyuktavrttimad gramagrhaksetraksayanidhyadisthapitam 
artham dattvety arthah // 

The two essential tools for learning to think inside these systems remain the collected essays of Ludo Rocher and Davis’s 
The Spirit of Hindu Law (Davis 2010) to which my discussion here is deeply indebted. 
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state. This for example is how Visvartpacarya reads the situation, albeit without displaying terribly 
much interest, writing “that which is the injunction of the collectivity (samiha) of Brahmins (referring 
to the endowing of a land grant and its protection) is stated here. There is this vidhi equally in regards 
to the ganas, srenis, naigamas, the pasandins and so forth” (Sastri 1922-24). It is for this reason then 
that our root text secondarily gestures towards the existence of other sets of dharmas, labeled “those 
that pertain to the samaya,” but which remain otherwise undefined, and grants them protection. It is 
only in the commentaries, especially Vijianesvara, that specific examples are offered of what some 
of the samayin dharmas might entail, inclusive of such things as the practices pertaining to caring for 
cattle or tending a temple; in other words, these are the activities that people outside of proper society 
preoccupy themselves with, the exact character of which is of little interest to educated legal scholars. 

Indeed, displaying an absence of curiosity that pains the social historian of religion, the Indic 
legal tradition, especially the part directly associated with the Yajfavalkyasmrti, restricts its interest in 
engaging the rich legal and religious pluralism of the medieval world to a narrow band of practical 
concerns. First, it sets out to define the precise duties incumbent on the king when there is a 
transgression (Jarighana) of the property rights, security, autonomy, or well being of a samaya, and 
the fines and punishments that are to be meted out for specific types of crimes. Thus, for example, 
Vijfianesvara tells us that “the one who steals the “common” property connected to a collectivity 
(samiiha), which is the people of a village and so forth—in other words a gana—or the one who 
oversteps the samaya made by the king or by a collectivity ... having taken away all of his money, you 
should deport him from the kingdom” (ed. Acharya 1985). Second, it sets out to identity who are the 
representatives of these communities (samiha or samudayin) that might make an appeal to the king to 
be protected and to understand their internal decision making procedures, which involves arriving at 
a formal consensus. In Yajfiavalkya’s root text, such a figure is called one who is concerned about the 
affairs (of the community) (karyacintaka) who speaks for the benefit of the collectivity (samihahitavadin). 
Visvarpacarya (Sastri 1922-24), in passing, associates this office with the “numbered” descendants 
of the settlers that are present for the founding of a land grant, a ubiquitous designation in the 
inscriptional record throughout the medieval Deccan, as in the famous trading company “the Ayyavole 
500.” In the commentary of Vijhanesvara (Acharya 1985), this karyacintaka is explicitly glossed as the 
person representing the janapada or mahajanapada (mahajanin) and the samitha itself is identified with 
this same social institution. This is not the space for working through the ramifications for the study of 
medieval India of this rather explosive statement, but suffice it to say that the designation janapada or 
mahajanapada may well represent the most frequently attested property designation in the surviving 
records of the medieval Deccan. 

It is only after having addressed these—from their perspective—more significant topics, that 
Yajfiavalkya and his commentators arrive at the place where Narada had started, and the set of 
concerns most pertinent to our own interests, namely, the juridical foundations that make possible 
institutionally rooted Tantric knowledge. 


Sreninaigamapakhandagananam apy ayam vidhih / 
bhedam caisam nrpo rakset pirvavrttim ca palayet / (YVS 2.192) 
This injunction also applies to the srenis, naigamas, heretics, and ganas. 


The king must protect the difference pertaining to them and the previously endowed 
land grant. 


Vijfhanesvara: By srenis we mean people who subsist from artisanal craft and temple building 
(Silpa) or by trading in a single commodity (such as merchants). By naigamas, we mean those 
who advocate for the veridicality of the Vedas because they are inculcated by learned people 


27 yo ’yam brahmananam samuthavidhir uktah éreninaigamapasandigananam apy ayam vidhih. Here the commentator uses 


his own prose sentence to frame the meaning of the root text. 
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(as opposed to on the basis of it being divinely authored)—in other words Pasupatas and so 
forth. Heretics are those ones who do not advocate for the veridicality of the Vedas: naked 
ones (digambara), wanderers, Buddhists and so forth. By ganas, we mean vratah, a band of 
military people, those who subsist by a single trade ... they being of four sorts... . 


There is this very injunction, which is taught by the phrase “non contradictory with one’s 
own dharma” and so forth: “the king must protect the difference,” meaning the differential 
establishment of dharma, of these groups, the sreni and so forth. And he should protect the 
land grant and endowment (vrtti) that was previously given (ed. Acharya 1985).78 


Despite their great value in enabling us to recognize that the protection by the state of a certain type 
of religious and social plurality was a matter of settled law for Medieval jurists, the sources we have 
examined thus far offer little insight into the social realities such laws were intended to govern and how 
they might pertain to the Tantric communities of medieval India. Thankfully, the Dharma literature 
preserves another source that makes far more explicit how these legal strictures form the conditions 
of possibility for what Alexis Sanderson has called the Saiva Age (Sanderson 2009).?” Composed in 
the early thirteenth century, the definitive deliberation on the law (Vyavaharanirnaya) bears a most 
unlikely author, a Vaisnava jurist named Varadaraja, whose authority continued to be invoked among 
Srivaisnavas well into the time of Vedanta Desika. In other words, instead representing some sort of 
partisan perspective advocating on behalf of the non-normative collectivity, Varadaraja emerges as a 
largely disinterested documenter whose objective is to offer an in depth and comprehensive study of 
all of the pertinent titles of law.°° His Vyavaharanirnaya (Rangaswami Aiyangar and Krishna Aiyangar 
1942) is not a work of commentary, but rather of what is called dharmanibandha, in which a palimpsest 
of citations from a range of root texts on a given subject are compiled together in the service of making 
evident the range of legal thinking on a specific topic as well as producing an argument. As we might 
expect, Varadaraja begins his discussion of the non-transgression of the samaya with the passages we 
have already explored, but instead of ending his inquiry there, he then proceeds to turn to an entirely 
different, and much more particularized, canon of sources. 


Varadaraja: Thus Katyayana says: “It (a collectivity) would be established by certain 
merchants (vanijs) who are the original ones (milabhita), being not greedy, being possessed 
of resources (vita) and the conduct of the kula and of good conduct and of seniority.” 


The remainder is one should make a seat of dharma. 


Brhaspati says: “The karukas, farmers, bards, temple builders (silpins), Srenis, actors, bearers 
of religious signifiers (Jingins), and thieves, they should do the adjudication with their own 
dharma ... and likewise is the case of the military folk with regard to the army, and of the 


28 ekapanyasilpopajivinah srenayah naigamah ye vedasyaptapranitatvena pramanyam icchanti pasupatadayah pakhandino 
ye vedasya apramanyam eva necchanti nagnatakasaugatadayah ganah vratah ayudhiyadinam ekakarmopajivinam esam 
caturvidhanam apy ayam eva vidhih yo ‘nijadharmavirodhena ityadina pratipaditah / etesam srenyadinam bhedam 
dharmavyavasthanam nrpo rakset / purvopattam vrttim ca palayet /. 

In much the same way that an informed reading of the discourse on dharma presupposes a careful reading of the writings 
of Ludo Rocher, Patrick Olivelle (for the early sources), Donald Davis, and Timothy Lubin, the writings of Alexis Sanderson 
form the necessary preconditions for the study of the Tantric traditions. Though the social formation under discussion 
has not thus far been the object of his study, throughout this piece I make use of conceptual categories and formulations, 
such as the Saiva Age and the Mantramarga that are the product of his many decades of extraordinary contributions to 
our discipline. 

Indeed one would have anticipated that a Srivaisnava affiliated author would make precisely the opposite sort of argument. 
From the time of Yamundacarya’s Agamapramanya onward, the other surviving sources in the tradition set out to formulate a 
special exemption for Paficaratra traditions as commensurable with the norms of mainstream religious life while advocating 
fervently against the application of a more capacious live-and-let live definition of religious pluralism as it would apply to 
all other religious communities. Though recently misread as a work on “religious tolerance,” Jayantabhatta’s Agamadambara 
proceeds in a similar fashion, essentially presenting the story of how an orthodox Saiva forms an alliance with normative 
Puarvamimamsakas in a manner that creates space for religious variety in so much as the tradition is ancient and does not 
offend Brahmanical sensibilities. This is, as we will see, a greatly truncated approach to tolerance compared to the norms in 
the medieval Deccan. 
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merchant (vanij) with regard to their business. But he [the king] should cause the duties of 
the ascetics to be done, according to the [dharma of the] triple knowledge alone and likewise 
for Vedantins and (knowers of) yoga.” 


The sense is: by the cause that is the dharma that is established by their own samaya. 


Vyasa says: Those who are appointed with regard to the duties, the grama, sreni, and ganas, 
they are the kula... they should, independent of the king, see to addressing disputes with 
regard to a subject under their control (svadhina) (ed. Rangaswami Aiyangar and Krishna 
Aiyangar 1942),31 


Varadaraja and his sources make explicit what was only implicit in the discourse surrounding 
Yajfiavalkya, namely that different communities not only have the right to manage their own internal 
affairs and conduct their own legal proceedings for those within the community, they are also 
empowered to do so on the basis of their own values and standards. Indeed, Varadaraja’s canon 
states quite plainly that the king is empowered to forcibly implement adherence to the standards of 
varnasramadharma as derived from the Veda only in regards to communities comprised of Brahminical 
ascetics, Vedantins, and practitioners of Patafijali’s yoga. Having spelled out what is really intended by 
the notion of a differentiation of domains entailing a differential application of the law, Varadaraja next 
surveys the domains themselves in the service of demonstrating the functional equivalence between 
different species of collectivities (samiha). 


V: Thus Katyayana says: 

“... Acollectivity (samiha) of merchants and so forth is known to be a piiga. A collectivity 
(samitha) of Brahmins and so forth is called a gana by wise people. That which is a collectivity 
(samuha) of the Buddhists and Jains is called a sangha and so forth. A vraja is said to be a 
collectivity (samtiha) of gavas (cow herders) and four-footed creatures. A pufija is said to be 
a collectivity (samiiha) of people who understand false teachings. A gulma is said to be a 
collectivity (samiha) of candalas, dog cookers and so forth. A Sreni is said to be a collectivity 
(samtha) of a multitude of temple builders or karus (karukas). Those who act on behalf of 
what should be done (karyacintakas) would be the ones concerned with the welfare of the 
piigas, srenis, ganas and so forth. They who profess the welfare of the collectivity (samiha), by 
them should the address be made [to external authorities or in legal deliberation].” 


V: This injunction [pertains] also to the piigas, naigamas, pasandas, and sanghas ... (ed. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar and Krishna Aiyangar 1942).32 

As Katyayana (Kane 1933) makes plain, the Brahminical samiha represents but the archetypal 
form of a much more wide ranging institution that instantiated itself throughout the social hierarchy. 
Defined both in terms of what we would think of as caste and professional identities as well as 


31 ity aha katyayanah // kulasilavayovrttavittavadbhir amatsaraih / vanigbhih syat katipayaih milabhitair adhisthitam ... 
/ brhaspatih / kinasah kartkah silpikusidisreninartakah / linginas taskarah kuryuh svena dharmena nirnayam / ye tv 
aranyacaras tesam aranyaih karanam bhavet / sendyam sainikanam tu sarthesu vanijam tatha / tapasvinam tu karyani 
traivaidyair eva karayet // mayayogavidas caiva ganas cadhikrta nrpah / svasamayasiddhena dharmena hetunety arthah 
vivadan api pasyeyuh svadhine visaye nrnam /. 

82 atha naigaman aha katyayanah / nanapaurasamihas tu naigamakhyah prakirtitah / nanayudhadhara vratah samavetah 
prakirtitah / samtho vanigadinam ptgah sa parikirtitah / brahmananam samihas tu gana ity ucyate budhaih / yah 
saugatarhatadinam samiihah sangha ucyate / catuspadam gavadinam samiho vraja ucyate / asacchastradhigantrnam 
samihah pufija ucyate / candala$vapacadinam samiho gulma ucyate / karuhsilpiprabhrtinam nivahah Srenir ucyate / 
ptigasreniganadinam bhaveyuh karyacintakah / Sucayo vedadharmajiia daksa dantah kulodbhavah / sarvakaryapravinas 
calubdha vrddha mahattarah / kartavyam vacanam tesam samthahitavadinam / puganaigamapasandasanghanam apy 
ayam vidhih //. 


One may note that the likely seventh-century Katyayana begins by treating naigama as a collectivity of people from various 
villages (nanapaurasamiha). 
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religious or ideological commitments, the pluralistic social realities of medieval India made room for 
such unthinkable institutions as the gulma, a collectivity of Candalas and dog cookers, and the pufija, 
a collectivity comprised, through euphemistically, “of those who understand false teachings.” Not only 
did such social spaces exist, as I will show in future publications based on the inscriptional records in 
the Deccan, but moreover, they were conceived of as self governing bodies administered according to 
their own rules by officials hailing from within the appropriate community. In other words, the judge 
and council who decided one’s fate within a gulma after reviewing the evidence against a person 
would have belonged to what we would now label a Dalit caste. 

As his own short snippets of commentarial prose make evident, Varadaraja’s interests lie 
elsewhere, not with questions of caste, but rather with matter of heresy, for he is particularly intent on 
ensuring that the by-laws we have been discussing are recognized as being addressed to all manners 
of heretical communities. Towards this end, he offers an unusually detailed series of definitions of the 
range of belief systems that are deemed heretical, but which nevertheless are to be protected. 


Varadaraja: The definition of the heretic (Pasandalaksana) 
V: The definition of a pasanda is signified in the 36 doctrines. 


“Those ones with bad views who do not say that there is only authoritativeness with regards 
to the Veda, of such folks, being Buddhists, Jains and so forth, the name of pasanda is 
proclaimed ... but those ones who say that the Veda has authoritativeness as authored 
product of those folks, the Vaisesikas and so forth, the name of naigama is applied ... .” 


V:... And likewise in the Svayambhuvagama the six samayas are stated: 
“The Bauddha and also the Jaina, and Saiva, and Pasupata likewise 

the Kapalika, and Paficaratra: these are remembered to be the six samayas.” 
V: With regard to that, Vyasa says, 


“For vanij and silpins and so forth, those who subsist off agriculture or artisanal craft, it is 
not possible to have an adjudication by others (such as learned Brahmins, on their behalf), 
but one should have it (adjudication) done by ones who are knowers of that (system of 
knowledge).” 


V: This is stated with regard to all samayas. It is established that vyavahara is to be adjudicated 
on the basis of the path articulated in the sastra or one’s own samaya (ed. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar and Krishna Aiyangar 1942),33 


Here Varadaraja demonstrates conclusively that the medieval form of mainline jurisprudence he 
has exhaustively cataloged understood the codes of comportment and religious practice underlying 
the value systems of Buddhists, Jainas, Saivas, Pasupatas, Kapalikas, as well as his own Paficaratras 
as religious identities protected by the state, at least in so much as they remained operating within 
their own prescribed domains. It is almost certainly this title of law that underlies the perennial 
occurrence in the Hale Kannada inscriptional records, especially among the Kalyani Calukyas and the 


33 pasandalaksanam abhihitam sattrirnganmate / pramanyam eva ye vede na vadanti kudrstayah / tesam bauddharhatadinam 
pasandakhya prakirtyate / pravrajya vasita ye tu pasandas te prakirtitah / pauruseyataya vedam pramanyam pravadanti 
ye / tesam vaisesikadinam naigamakhya prakirtyate ... 


tatha svayambhuvagame sat samaya uktah / 

bauddham caivarhatam caiva Saivam pasupatam tatha / 

kapalam paficaratram ca sad ete samayah smrtah // 

tatra vyasah vaniksilpiprabhrtisu krsirangopajivisu / 

aSakyo nirnayo hy anyais tajjfair eva tu karayet / 

etad uktam bhavati / sarvesu samayesu Sastroktamargena svasamayena Va nirnito vyavaharah siddhyatiti 
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Hoysalas, of a variety of formulas which invoke the king and his wife as supporters and upholders 
(samayasamuddharana) of either the six samayas, all the samaya, or specific samayas, such as that of the 
Kalamukhas or Srivaisnavas, all of which must be protected (pratipalisi).>4 

Before we leave Varadaraja’s company to bring our new understanding about the sociality from 
which they were almost inextricably linked to bear on the Tantric texts themselves, the Vyavaharanirnaya 
(Rangaswami Aiyangar and Krishna Aiyangar 1942) has one last insight to offer us, namely, how the 
legal tradition theorizes community specific exemptions from normative law and the inextricablility 
of its theorization of punishment from rites of expiation. These it seems are of two types, those 
transmitted within a lineage (gotrasthiti, kuladharma, or jatidharma) and those associated with specific 
places and their inhabitants (desacara). 


Varadaraja: That which is practiced by those (aforementioned people), one should conceive 
of that as being non-contradictory with the dharmas of place, kula, and jati. 


Katyayana says: “On the part of which people there is a “gotrasthiti” establishment of gotra 
that has come down in succession according to dharma, they call this a kuladharma.” 


V: and likewise one should protect it. 


Katyayana “That dharma that is in operation at all times relating to a [particular] place, that 
is called a desadharma, because it is not contradictory with sruti or smrti.” 


Brhaspati says: “By southern twice borns, the daughter is married to the maternal uncle. In 
the MadhyadeéSa, there, men who are ritualists and artisans (silpins) are cow eaters. In the 
east, there [people] are fish eaters and women are devoted to infidelity. In the north, the 
women drink liquor and they are to be touched by men while menstruating ... according to 


this conduct, these things are not demanding of punishment or expiation® 4 


(ed. Rangaswami Aiyangar and Krishna Aiyangar 1942) 


As one can already begin to see, and as will become even more apparent as we turn to the Tantric 
sources, community and lineage specific exceptions that nullify the application of punishment or 
expiation in regards to actions that are generally understood to represent ritual infractions and outright 
crimes do not just pertain to quaintly deviant cultural folkways, but provide social and legal license 
for people in these communities, including Brahmins, to do things like kill and eat cows and commit 
adultery, practices the normative legal codes would deem serious infractions of the law. 

Varadaraja’s subject is law, especially court-room proceedings (vyavahara) and thus his analysis 
largely foreswears any engagement with question of statecraft (niti)—in other words, with the larger 
implications of the state supporting and implementing the type of social order we have just been 
exploring. In the primary sources he has invoked, however, the two domains are often intimately 
connected. Brhaspati, for example, one of our earliest sources, likely predating the Naradasmrti 
(Lariviere 2003) and thus much less attuned to the application of this mode of reasoning to explicitly 


34 While a statistical indexing of lexemes in the Hale Kannada corpus would make evident the ubiquitous nature of this 


formulation, for the moment two examples will suffice. The Calukya emperor Somegvara IV, and his Kadamba vassal 
Sivachittapemadi in 1215 CE are identified in an inscription from Dharwad Taluk as upholders of the samaya of the 
Lakulagama (lakulagamasamayasamuddharana). In the corpus of sasanas at Belur, Santaladévi, the chief queen of the Hoysala 
King Visnuvardhana, is habitually identified as the upholder of all the samayas (sarvasamayasamtddharana [sic]), as in the 
1117 CE inscription 16 (V 58) of the Epigraphia Carnatica Volume 9, which surveys Hassan district. 
35 taddegakulajatinam aviruddham prakalpayet 
katyayanah / gotrasthitas tu ya yesam kramayata ca dharmatah / kuladharme tu tam prahuh palayet tam 
tathaiva tu / yasya deSasya yo dharmah pravrttah sarvakalikah / Ssrutismrtyavirodhena deSadrstah sa ucyate / 
brhaspatih / udthyate daksinatyair matulasya suta dvijaih / madhyadese karmakarah Silpinas ca gavasinah 
/ matsyadas ca narah ptirve vyabhicararatah striyah / uttare madyapa naryah sprsya nrnam rajasvalah / 
khasajah pratigrhnanti bhratrbharyamabhartrkam / anena karmana naite prayascittadamarhakah /. 
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thinking through questions of the social place of heresy, in the two verses that immediately precede 
the passage on desadharma we have just explored makes the following pointed observation justifying 
the application of a differentiated dharma attuned to the commitments of different communities. 


Brhaspati: When it comes to those whose children are conceived against the grain of caste, 
and likewise for those who dwell in forts those dharmas, desa, jati, kula and so forth are 
operative for them. In just the same way the people (such as these) must be protected, 
otherwise they will revolt. There will be an uprising of the people and the power* and 
treasury will be destroyed.°” 


In short, for at least some of the authors we have been exploring, the accommodation of religious 
and social diversity was as much as matter of pragmatics as principle. Not interfering in the affairs of 
the parts of the population that might not share your values or social and religious customs, and not 
permitting others to interfere with, prey upon, or attempt to “reform” these communities increased the 
chances that the king would have a long and stable reign as well as the possibility that notable figures 
hailing from such communities, such our Tatpurusasiva, might contribute their talents to his political 
and military agenda. From the perspective of these communities themselves, being rendered socially 
legible and protected by the state was its own reward. 


3. Tantric Compacts: Rethinking Samaydcara 


As we direct our attention away from how Tantric communities were perceived and juridically 
and administratively accounted for by interpretive communities with Brahminical commitments and 
return to apply the knowledge we have gained to making sense of the self-understandings operating 
within Tantric communities, certain observations, independent of a close reading of any particular 
text, pointedly present themselves. The most important of these concerns the basic nomenclature 
for designating a Tantric initiate. Except perhaps in some of the earliest sources, such as the most 
archaic parts of the Nisvasa corpus, the generic term for a Tantric initiate within the traditions of 
the Mantramarga is samayin—literally, one who possesses or is connected to the samaya. While the 
scholarly literature has presented this lexeme to us as effectively a Tantric term of art, the evidence on 
hand suggests that this is a secondary connotation and its primary conceptualization is as a legal term. 
In other words, before it conveys a esoteric content such as access to a specific mantra and mandala, 
the lexeme samaya and its related agentive noun samayin denotes a juridical status vis-a-vis the state 
and in relation to other legislative and disciplinary bodies. It confers certain privileges and rights as 
well as obligations and renders the actions of the agent socially and legally legible in a manner that 
enables other categories of people to understand how they should comport themselves when relating 
to someone who bears the status of samayin. 

That the primacy of this mode of conceptualization also has substantial ramifications for how 
we should think about the initiating Tantric ac@rya or guru and his relationship with an initiated 
disciple who continues to dwell in his domain becomes apparent when we turn to the texts and begin 
to read them in tandem with the Dharmasastra literature. Here, for example, shorn of the sort of 
tradition-specific ritual detail that would have been of little interest to the practical concerns of juridical 
authorities from outside the community, is how the pre-seventh-century Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha 
(Goodall 2015) of the Saiva Siddhanta presents the topic of the role of the dcarya and his samayin 
disciple.°® 


36 
37 


In this context, the word bala may specifically mean “army.” 

pratilomaprastitanam tatha durganivasinam / deSajatikuladinam ye dharmas tatpravartitah // tathaiva te palaniyah praja 
praksubhyate 'nyatha // janaparaktir bhavati balam koSas ca nasyati // BP1.1.127. 

38 The following translation is lightly adapted from Dominic Goodall’s rendering in the 2015 introduction to the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita. Here the chief aim of is to bring to the reader’s awareness the numerous continuities between 
the register of language as well as the organizational schematas found in the legal literature we have just been exploring 
and the idiom of the Tantras, and not to supersede the original (changes and key resonances noted in italics). 
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Now an excellent acarya should be illustrious: of excellent birth: very handsome: he should 
have true knowledge of what is to be done and what is to be avoided (heyopadeyatattvajnah), 
be intent on the sasana from siva (Sivasasanatatparah) ... he should know the actions that confer 
authority regarding the sastra (sastradhikarakarmajfia) ... he should know the rules relating 
to (expiation) for transgressions ... The samayin (is so called) in as much as (san) he is 
established in the samaya (samayastha). He is a man who has received the entitlement (adhikara) from 
the scripture ... he has received the siva-hand (of the acarya laid on his head): he venerates 
Siva, the fire, and his guru. He is subject to the guru (guruvadhino) at all times (sarvada) in all his 
actions (sarvakaryesu) and cannot act independently (asvatantras). 


(Goodall 2015) 


In purely functionalist terms, the social role of the guru outlined in the Suayambhuvasiitrasamgraha 
corresponds to the function delineated, for example in Vyasa, where an appointee overseeing the 
affairs of one of any number of collectivities (samiiha) or clans (kula), acting independent of the king, is 
empowered to address disputes and manage the affairs of those who are under their sovereign authority 
(adhina). From this perspective, at the moment of initiation, not only does an ontic transformation 
of the status of the soul of the samaya initiate take place, at the very same moment his legal status is 
permanently altered. Reborn as a new kind of person, in many cases specified in the Tantric texts as 
having undergone a change in caste identity and gotra, he is now subject to distinctive laws. Instead 
of the state and the norms of varnasramadharma, the final binding legal authority in this person’s life, 
so long as he remains under his care and in his jurisdiction, is now his guru. As far as the state and 
formalized judicial proceedings are concerned, it is the guru that is now essentially liable for his 
actions, entrusted with enforcing the values and laws upheld by the community to which this person 
belongs, and responsible for his rehabilitation or punishment. Like all authorities in the Dharmasastra 
literature, from the perspective of the state, the Saiva dcarya holds an office on the basis of his mastery 
(adhikara) over a particular body of knowledge, that in the most basic terms tells a particular class of 
people how to execute their duties and defines what they and should and should not do. Integral to the 
codification of these values and norms is the category of the sivasasana, counterpart to the textual genre 
of rajasasana, the legal edicts handed down by kings. This canon would have been comprised of both 
the general Dharmasastras adhered, or at least appealed to, by most kinds of Saivas and Sakta-Saivas, 
namely the corpus of SivadharmaSastra, as well as the individual Sasanas issued by Saiva authorities, 
such as the decrees mandating a new investment in the regional temple and delineation of fines and 
punishments penned by Tatpurusasiva and Vyomasiva found at Karadkal. 

In accordance with the evidentiary rules of the medieval courts and the expectations of medieval 
bureaucracies, as outlined in gloriously excruciating detail in the writings of Katyayana and Brhaspati, 
much of the operation of these social spaces had to be put down in writing, especially in case a cross 
community conflict arose and evidence had to presented in court. Indeed, when a samiiha met in 
the assembly hall (sabha) to hear a case or execute the business of the community, an accountant, 
documenting expenditures, and a scribe, recording the decisions arrived at in session, were supposed 
to be present at all times. In other words, despite the fact that we have very few surviving exempla, 
institutions in medieval India produced a deluge of paper work, almost all of it composed on perishable 
materials. Brhaspati (Rangaswami Aiyangar 1941), for example, specifies that the types of institutions 
we are concerned with were to primarily dedicate themselves to the production of a type of internal 
document called samayapatra or samvitpatras. As with any juridical authority, it was also incumbent on 
such communities to issue their own Sucipatras, letters of proof ensuring that the designated agent, 
having completed ritual expiation for a crime or offense, was now purified, and thus a member of the 
community in good standing with whom one could share space or food. 

While all that remains of such documentary evidence is the rare case, like our Karadkal Sasanas, 
where some slight fragments of this content was rather unusually transferred onto stone, there is 
reason to believe that another source survives that offers us more indications of the sort evidence and 
authorities that would have been invoked when Tantric gurus acted as juridical authorities or when 
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their communities went to court, namely, the entextualized content found within “community specific 
sastras.” In Tantric discourse, as it has frequently been noticed, the terms Tantra, agama, and Ssastra 
are often used interchangeably; in other words, in this case sastra likely refers to the entextualization 
of social codes of conduct articulated with an eye to potential judicial review as found within the 
Tantras themselves. 

In engaging with these exciting possibilities, we will restrict our analysis to two genetically related 
sources, both of which arise from traditions associated with the Bhairava Tantras. The first is found in 
the most familiar work in the corpus, the Svacchanda Tantra (Kaul 1926), and incorporates what is 
probably the most famous non-esoteric citation in our literature from the Bhairava Tantras, namely, 
the passage where all initiated devotees are declared to belong to “the caste of Bhairava.” The second, 
in contrast, is from an unpublished work on temple construction and ritual installation (pratistha), 
the Pingalamata, a plausibly pre-tenth century Tantra that I am currently editing from manuscript, 
which has a rhetorical and intertextual relationship with both the Picumatabrahmayamala and the 
Jayadrathayamala and is particularly rich in its representation of the social texture of Tantric life. 

In her recent book, Hindu Pluralism: Religion and the Public Sphere in Early Modern South India 
(Fisher 2017), as a prelude to conceptualizing the distinctive logic of the sectarian age of early modern 
South India, Elaine Fisher directs our attention to a passage in chapter four of the Svacchanda Tantra 
as providing evidence of the self-conception of distinctiveness held by Mantramarga communities 
not aligned with Brahminical normativity. In light of the present essay's recovery of the juridical 
foundations that both underwrite and inform the conceptualization of much of Tantric social practice, 
both this same passage as well as the larger interpretive context in which it is embedded would benefit 
from a complementary reading of the rhetorical structure of the text that treats it as at once revelation 
and legal document. 


Those who have been initiated by this very procedure, O Beautiful-Faced One, Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Stdras, and others likewise, O Dear One, All of these have the same 
dharma—they have been enjoined in the dharma of Siva. They are all said to bear matted 
locks, their bodies smeared with ash. All Samayins should eat in one line, O Beautiful-Faced 
One. There should be one [line] for Putrakas, one for SAdhakas likewise, And one for 
Cumbakas—not according to one’s prior caste. They are remembered in the smrtis as having 
only one caste: that of Bhairava, imperishable and pure. Having had recourse to this Tantra, 
one should not mention someone’s previous caste. Should a man mention the prior caste of a 
Putraka, Sadhaka, or of a Samayin, he would require expiation (prayascitta), O Goddess. He 
burns in hell for three of Rudra’s days, five of Kesava’s days, And a fortnight of Brahma’s 
days. Therefore, one must not discriminate, if he wishes to obtain the supreme goal. 


(Fisher 2017, pp. 36-37) 


At the same time that this text offers an emancipatory vision that rejects normative Brahminical 
standards concerning purity and impurity, at least among fellow initiates, it is also structuring itself in 
manner that renders it legible within the domain of medieval jurisprudence. After first identifying the 
normative expectation that is going to be violated, it delineates a particular type of social agent, the 
initiate, and identifies that, in contradistinction to the general rule, initiates from all caste categories 
are subject to a single Dharma—namely, Sivadharma inflected by a few divergences which will now be 
discussed. The physical indications of how to identify such people visually is then related, as well as 
the fact that for this status of people normative varnasramadharma caste rules are suspended, especially 
as pertains to eating and sharing food and space. Instead of rejecting conceptualizations of caste in 
toto, as many later Kaula texts will do, however, the Svacchanda Tantra appeals to the category of 
jatidharma. As we have seen in Varadaraja’s sources, this amounts to a separate community specific 
set of differentiated metarules that can supersede expected norms the defense of which is mandated 
by the state. Initiates in our tradition, we are told, belong to the bhairavajati, a protected category, the 
contents of which is outlined in the Tantras. Invoking precisely one of the same formulaic tropes one 
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finds on copper plates and silasasanas issued at the establishment of an everlasting land grant, the one 
who violates the enjoined statute is said to be consigned to roast in hell (narakam pacyate). 

Expanding our perception to take into account the verses that immediately precede this discussion 
reveals that the rejection of caste consciousness, at least in regard to fellow initiates, and the partial 
suspension of normative purity codes prescribed by the Bhairavasiddhanta, was not some clandestine 
subaltern practice enacted by people furtively seeking to escape censure, but was instead a site specific 
norm that was effectively written into the zoning laws of the Medieval world. 


The disciple should worship the guru according to proper procedure, with all the available 
resources. The superintending authority of the country should offer the guru 100 villages 
and a samanta feudal vassal should offer half of that. Someone who has use of 100 villages 
should offer five villages and someone who has use of 20 should offer one. Someone who 
has use of a village should offer a field, and someone who has use of a field should offer 
20 (units of currency or his shares of his crop). By whatever thing the guru might become 
satisfied, he should offer all of that. In this way, the one who is devoid of fraud with regard 
to [the extent of] his wealth, he becomes not indebted (ed. Kaul 1926).°? 


Assuming we are to take the Svacchanda Tantra’s representation of the social domain in 
which initiates in the Bhairava Siddhanta were operative as descriptive as opposed to aspirational, 
the communities such practices engendered and the resources they would have consumed were more 
closely comparable to that of a regional polity than to a village.*° Succinctly, we are talking large 
numbers of people with a “deviant” habitus occupying large tracts of land, who are not only openly 
recognized by regional and trans-regional authorities but are actively being supplicated by them. 

Our only surviving commentarial work on the Svacchanda Tantra was composed by the eleventh- 
to twelfth-century Trika Saiva exegete Ksemaraja. Quite apart from his own theological agenda, 
Ksemaraja is a careful and informed reader of Tantric scripture, and the insights he offers in his reading 
of these passages*! regarding the theology of donorship and their relation to initiation are worth 
pausing to ponder (Kaul 1926). 

Invoking the nyaya of the cake on the stick (dandaptipika-nyaya), medieval India’s equivalent of “a 
spoon full of sugar helps the medicine go down,” Ksemaraja tells us that at the time of his initiation, by 
his guru, “a student possessing such wealth is perfected to be without greed.” Through surrendering 


39 SvaT 4:535-37: desadhyakso gramagatam mandalegas tadardhakam | satabhuk pajfica vai dadyad gramam viméatibhuk 


tatha | | dadyat tu gramabhuk ksetram ksetrabhokta tu vimsatim | yena yena gurus tusyet tat sarvam vinivedayet | | tatas 
tv anrnatam yati vittasathyavivarjitah |. 


40 The evidence for this dynamic as a defining feature of the religious life of the Deccan is considerable. 


Restricting ourselves simply to some of the evidence associated with Karadkal itself, an inscription from 1191 CE found in 
nearby Lingsugur registers the donation of 100 mattars of land to support a temple complex associated with the acaryas of 
Karadkal. If, as the most recent volume on the weights and measures of Medieval Karnataka suggests, each mattar amounts 
to about 15 acres, this single donation expanded the lineages holdings by 1500 acres of land or well over 1000 football fields. 
Under the variant name Karadikalla, the place is mentioned with some frequency in the epigraphical records of eastern 
Maharashtra as the central focus of a network in the greater Calukya world comprised of several hundred monasteries. 
Though scholars of Marathi have usually assumed this is a variant name for Kardakhed, a Rastrakita subcapital, the fact 
that the place is characterized as housing a temple of Somegvara on the bank of a lake and is usually represented in tandem 
with the town of Lingi or Lingisur as well as nearby Neville, strongly suggests its identity with our location in Raichur 
district more than 150 miles away. 

vittasathye sati lobhadiyuktasya Sariradipramatrtvanuga [unknown number of characters missing] ... iti diksasamskaro 
‘sya na samyagvrtta ity anumiyate | yatra ca Sisyasyedrg vrttam tatra gurur dandaptpikayaiva nirlobhah siddhah | ata eva 
prak—“puspam panau pradapayet” (4.536). 


41 


In the last line in the above cited text, Ksemaraja refers the reader to the following passage earlier in his commentary 
for further clarification: pirvam (paratattvasya) kalpanaya dattam darbham vimuficeti Sisyam prayujya paritosikam 
puspam asya haste dadyat | yad va nicvivaksitas tena gurur 4tmanah panau pradapayed dehiti sisyam prayufijita, vidhir 
daksinahino ma bhi ity abhiprayat | evam ca vadan guro nihsprhatvam sicayati | Sisyas tatkalam vittasathyahino yad 
dati dadatu tat, guruna tu nihsprhenaiva bhavyam ity arthah | | (4.451). 

Here we proceed with the usual caveat that Ksemaraja’s core intellectual project is to programmatically read into the root 
text the conceptually distinctive theology of his own lineage so as to cast the Tantric corpus as whole as univocally in 
alignment with the Sivadvaya perspective of his teacher Abhinavagupta. 
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his wealth, the new disciple surrenders his pride, which, from Ksemaraja’s perspective, is a necessary 
component in becoming able to generate the embodiment of the supreme reality. At the moment when 
the flower that the new disciple will cast into the mandala is handed to him by the guru, we are told, 
the guru internally forms the following intention, “let there not be any command (given) that is devoid 
of a donation from the student (daksina@).” In a spirit somewhat akin to progressive taxation, we are 
told, that “at that time, the student who is devoid of fraud with regard to money, whatever he reaps, 
let him give that. Thus by the guru who is completely free from desire, it should enacted in this way. 
Then he should be made to listen to the samayas in the Tantra that has come forth from Bhairava.” 
In short, what is being prescribed is that initiation comes with a deliberately exacting cost and entails 
the confiscation, for use by the community into which one is entering, of a good portion of the material 
acquisition that had taken place in one’s former life. Once this surrender has taken place, the new 
initiate is then introduced into the new community specific laws, once again called samaya, that will 
from here on in govern his existence. In its fifth chapter, the Svacchanda offers a brief glimpse of a few 
of these regulations. 


He should not do violence to the property of the god, which in the siddhanta is administered 
in a range of ways. He should not eat the guru’s food that is not given to him, O Goddess. 


The ones who are without the conduct (niracara) should not cause those who observe the 
acara and bear the signs to be disgusted by wine, meat, fish and other things. 


Feeding the caru always (to the sadhakas), he should cause the guru to be worshipped and he 
should never touch the implements for worship with his foot, O Mahadevi. 


He should be constantly thinking about the samhita and he should make the bhaktas listen 
to the recitation (of the scripture). One should not omit the daily ritual with the ritual at the 
junctures, O beautiful faced one. He should not practice the procedure from the sastra in 
front of non-initiates. Always intent on meditation and japa, one should worship the god at 
the three junctures. Out of a desire for the fruits of both aims, he should cause the samaya to 
be protected (ed. Kaul 1926). 


Ksemaraja in his analysis suggests that the samaya regulations outlined in these verses, entailing 
a mix of what we would think of as property law, ritual actions, and purity codes, are subdivided 
between four categories of initiates, with the first verse directed at the basic samayin, the middle ones 
pertaining to various kinds of viras and sadhakas who engage in specific transgressive sadhands involving 
the consumption of impure substances, and the last pertaining to the guru or those authorized by the 
guru to act in his stead as theo-juridical authorities. On the basis of other texts available to us from 
related traditions, what is presented here is most likely just some sample examples of the relevant 
regulations, and not the complete samaya itself. 

A much more substantial presentation embodying both the scope and colorful character of Tantric 
law and the disciplinary procedures it entailed occurs in the long chapter on ritual expiation (prayascitta) 
contained in the Pingalamata, a text largely dedicated to presenting the dharma of silpin initiates, but 
that in these chapters frequently takes as its subject in more general terms the sort of Sakta ritual 
initiate adept who is eligible to sport with Yoginis.“* As counterintuitive as it might seem, within both 


43 SvaT, 5:47-52: devadravyam na himsyat tu siddhante yad vyavasthitam | guror annam na bhufjita adattam paramesvari | | 


madyam mamsam tatha matsyan anyani ca varanane | sacaras ca niracaraml lingino na jugupsayet | | carukam pragayan 
nityam guriin sampijayet sada | upaskaran mahadevi padena tu na samsprset | | samhitam cintayen nityam bhaktanam 
Sravayet sada | ahnikam na vilumpet tu sandhyakarma varanane | | adiksitanam purato noccarec chastrapaddhatim | 
trikalam piijayed devam japadhyanaratah sada | | samayan palayan nityam ubhayarthaphalepsaya |. 

The source text used in the following translations from Pingalamata are from the author’s own edition in progress of the 
text presented without the critical apparatus. It is based on two eleventh century Nepalese manuscripts (OR 2279 from the 
British Library and NGMCP 3-376/vi), a Devanagari transcript (A166/5) that occasionally transmits additional text and 
preferable readings, as well as some occasional testimonia offered in other sources. It also makes use of the Muktabodha 
transcript of NGMCP 3-376/vi prepared under the direction of Mark Dyczkowski. This has been invaluable in studying 
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normative Brahminical and “Tantric law”, prayascitta, often entailing extended fasts combined with 
mantra repetition, functioned at once as the premiere disciplinary regime, supplementing monetary 
fines and corporal punishment, as well as modes of criminal rehabilitation through which those guilty 
of crimes and transgressions were able to rejoin their community in good standing. As we saw earlier, 
in Brhaspati’s discussion of desacara, the delineation of whether a particular action requires prayascitta 
on the part of a particular kind of social agent is precisely how the legal tradition labels a specific action 
as crime when it is undertaken by a specific kind of person under particular circumstances. Comprised 
of the sort of rules that R. Sathyanarayanan and Dominic Goodall have familiarized us with in the 
former’s edition and translation of the dualistic Saiva Siddhanta’s Prayascittasamuccaya (Goodall and 
Sathyanarayananand 2014), as well as some other exceptionally eccentric ordinances, the Pirigalamata’s 
treatment of law is extensive and will have to be treated more comprehensively on another occasion. 

For the moment, we will have to make due with a taste of the range of regulations it presents, as 
well as its unusually detailed account of the due process associated with executing and completing a 
ritual expiation. 


If while reciting [mantras, the initiate] drops his japamala, he must recite 1000 [expiatory 
mantras]. If the sadhaka is overcome by sleep and falls on the ground [in the middle of ritual] 
he must repeat half a lakh [of expiatory mantras]. [If this lapse is not intentional] he should 
repeat 1000... . If his foot should touch the god or the guru and likewise the sastra, then 
half a lakh is to be recited. If one touches the god, the guru, or the sastra with one’s foot out 
of intoxication, one must recite 10,000 but if out of desire a million ... if the agama text is 
injured or a book in the tradition becomes worn out or is covered in ghee, having offered 
oblation into the agnikunda, one should repeat a hundred of the vidya mantra ... . In regards 
to the occurrence of the striking of a four footed animal, you have to say the mantra a certain 
number of times. If this results in killing [the animal] you have to say it 100 times. 


Having struck a twice-born who is not enjoying himself with a mantra that causes desire 

. one should repeat [the expiatory mantra] a thousand times.*? Having killed the pasu 
(non-initiate) for the sake of the sacrifice [or a pasu] who is a defiler of the practice of the 
Tantra, there is always no impurity in regard to those two killings ... otherwise, having 
killed men out of delight [in regards to] a Jain, ones with an upward linga, or people with 
Vaisnava signifiers, there is no difference ... you must recite 10,000 [expiatory mantras]. If 
you kill someone who is a reviler of Siva, the fire, or the guru, you do not partake of any fault. 


However, from the transgression of the shadow of the one bearing a vow of Siva, [the 
punishment] would be a hundredfold. If you kill one of them unintentionally, you must 
recite 50,000 mantras. If you intentionally kill (such a person), you must recite a million, or 
10,000 if this takes place during a quarrel ... . However, regarding the vilifying of Viras or 
the defiling of yoginis, the beating of human women, or reviling the Siva gnosis, you must 
recite 30,000 and if he does not recite it he partakes of an obstacle. If you revile the substances 
that are established in a circle of Sakta adepts (viracakra), (well) if this happens at the time of a 


this work, though sadly NGMCP 3-376/vi is by far the most corrupt of the available resources. Based on internal evidence, 
inscriptional evidence from the Deccan, as well as citations of the text preserved in Bhatta Vidyakantha’s commentary on 
the Mayasamgraha, a date of composition placing it the early tenth or even ninth century is plausible. My thanks to Shaman 
Hatley for sharing his manuscript evidence with me. Hyper and hypo-metricalization is present in some verses and has not 
been corrected. 

This is the interpretation of this curious line arrived at while reading with Dominic Goodall. My colleague Anand 
Venkatkrishnan has suggested the following alternative possibility, 
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“Tf a conjurer who acts unrestrainedly should kill a twice-born just for the fun of it... ” 
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quarrel, then with a thousand repetitions one becomes sanctioned as pure (Sucir). Otherwise 
the food (of the viras) has to be eaten with the agreement of the viras.*© 


What to us would seem to be serious crimes as opposed to ritual missteps here in Tantric law 
are understood to represent effectively the very same kind of offense, to be judged only on the basis 
of the severity of the infraction. In contrast to this divergent conceptualization of what constitutes a 
crime, as is the case in much of American criminal law, the most important mitigating factor is the 
intentionality of the offender and circumstances under which the offense takes place. Consistently, 
transgressions committed accidentally, in a state of mental or emotional intoxication (pramadi), in the 
middle of a fight, and also in the service of accomplishing specifically ritual aims are treated much less 
harshly than crimes that are deliberately committed. Much as we find today in modern India, albeit 
perhaps contingent on different historical circumstances, offending the religious sensibilities of specific 
communities by ridiculing their practices and values amounts to a form of violation judged as severely 
as many violent offenses.4” 

At once the most horrific and intriguing dimension of the portion of the code of law under 
examination is the way in which it gives open sanction to many types of murder. Killing certain 
classes of people, under certain circumstances, simply ceases to be a crime. As appalling as this 
may be to the modern reader, at the same time it is difficult to think of a more vivid and irrefutable 
representation of radical legal pluralism, in which the very notion of what constitutes an unforgiveable 
offense that the state must address through banishment or corporal punishment has been reframed 
in light of a differentiated application of meta-rules emerging from the dharma of a specific location 
and community. 

Regardless of the nature of the transgression committed, however, assuming it is the sort of 
activity one can atone for, the denouement of a period of ritual expiation would have looked roughly 
the same. The reformed criminal presents himself before a board comprised of Tantric adepts wielding 
juridical authority, at the head of which sits the guru. After providing proof that he has performed 
his expiation, he then attends to and appeases the board. If his plea is accepted, as a mark of his 
re-inclusion in the community, to demonstrate commensality, if he has the proper Sakta initiations 
he consumes the viradravya, a concoction composed of a mixture of liquors, fish, meat, and wine, 
and perhaps inflected with the five products of the human. Apart from the contents of the substances 
being consumed, which in Dharmasastra would be limited to the five products of the cow, the entire 
process enacted during this review is effectively identical with procedures for the reviewing and 
restoration of purity a Brahminical sabha of Dharmasastrins would have enacted on a regular basis 
well into the twentieth century. 


In a pure place, without people it is to be recited such that it [the expiation mantra set] is 
fulfilled. Once the japa is finished he should offer the japa to them [the council}.4* One has 
to feed them and give to them the compilation of substances known of as vira. Otherwise, 


46 Pingalamata Prayascittapatala: japatas caksasiitran tu patanad ayutam japet | nidraya cébhibhitas tu patate sadhako bhuvi 


| | tadarddham laksajaptavyam na yated ayutam japet | devagurun tatha sastram padena spréate yadi ... sirnagamaés ca 
siddhantaprastam jirnam ghrtaplutam | agnikunde tu hotavyam hutva vidyasatam japet ... ninirmitte catuspadaghatanena 
vadhasatam | nirvinodam dvijam hatva kamakarena mantrina ... yagarthafi ca paSum hatva tamtracarasya disakam 
| | na dose dvivadhe nityam ... anyas tu manusam hatva tadartham va vinodatah | | ksapanam corddhalinginam tatha 
vaisnavalimginam | na bhedam nirnimitte tu bhedad vapy ayutam japet | | sivagnigurunindanam tesam hatva na dosabhak 
| Sivavratadharacchayam lamghanac chagatadha bhavet | | hatva tesam akamac ca paficadhayutakam japet | kamato 
niyutam japya kalahenayutam japet ... viranam nindane caiva yoginaf ca diisane | strinam ca tadane caiva Sivajianam ca 
disane | | ayutatritayam japyam na japed vighnabhag bhavet | dravyanam disane caiva viracakre ca samsthite | | tatkale 
kalahotpanne sahasrena sucir bhavet | athava bhojanam karyam viranam sammatena tu | |. 

For further details on this controversy, see for instance Adcock (2016). 

The Sanskrit in this passage strictly speaking does not specify that a council is the recipient of the japa and offering of 
the viradravya but the notion is implied. Thus in the final verse, it is “the knowers of the mantra,” and not only the guru, 
conducting the final deliberation concerning the success or failure of the expiation, a pattern in keeping with the logic of 
delegation we find in the documentary records. 
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if there is no bhojana, then he should not be one who feeds them [the council], even if there 
is a recitation scheduled. On the occasion of the determination of the purification by the 
guru (and the council) for consumption you have to offer him foot water (prasana) and 
flowers, tambila, candana, for wearing and for smearing. The knowers of mantra, according 
to their capacity, having made the determination [regarding whether or not the expiation is 
sufficient], it has to be accepted. When the prayascitta has been executed (sucirne), he [the 
formerly guilty party] should abide without obstruction [from members of the community] = 


4. Governing Metaphor? Or Just Plain Old Governing? 


In the fifteen years since Ronald Davidson published Indian Esoteric Buddhism: A Social History of 
the Tantric Movement (Davidson 2002), despite methodological advances in nearly every other arena, 
the study of Tantra in the American academy has yet to produce a convincing treatment of the social 
texture of Tantric life and its place within the larger cultural world of medieval India. In a large part 
this state of affairs is but an extension of the sad reality that, apart from the study of the Tamil South, 
in comparison with the historiography surrounding any other heavily entextualized society in the 
pre-modern world, and quite in contrast with the situation regarding the study of early modern Indian 
religion and culture, the literature on the Indic Medieval languishes in an impoverished state. At 
the purely documentary level, outside the specialized domains of aesthetics, architecture, and ars 
erotica, we have not provided informed answers to the most basic questions about the dynamics of 
social life, nor have we offered textured accounts of specific historical moments. Instead much our 
scholarship has retreated into a rarefied fog of sweeping theoretical claims grafted in an ungainly 
fashion on top of second hand structuralist social analysis. On the whole, as is the case with Davidson, 
whose notion of sa@manta feudalism he acquires from B. Chattopadhayaya (Chatopadhyaya 2012), these 
social frameworks are borrowed wholesale from Indian scholars with Marxist commitments. While 
deeply well read in their canons and capable of considerable insights in regards the documentary 
record, the training and institutional location of these scholars renders them singularly unsuited for 
thinking about religion in India in a nuanced manner. 

Shorn of more sophisticated and elegant verbiage, offering a Marxist materialism already deemed 
crude in the 1960’s, in essence these models claim that religion as ideology entails nothing more than 
the projection of real world social structures and power dynamics into a realm of fantasy. In that 
domain of enforced self-deception, at best, social actors can manipulate and attempt to subvert the 
semiotic framework that keeps them in bondage. When one compares such a working framework 
with the rich representations that have become commonplace to the study of the social and intellectual 
history of the Western Medieval since the 1980’s, in which sophisticated thinking about the multifaceted 
work enacted by religious texts and the religious actors who composed and disseminated them have 
become commonplace, the limitations of our literature are rendered palpable. 

At the conclusion of his seminal chapter, “The Victory of Esotericism and the Imperial Metaphor,” 
Davidson speaks of the adoption of Esoteric Buddhism as stemming from “the palpable sense 
of institutional duress” produced by “the rise of militant Saivism and its capacity to appropriate 
patronage.” It was this dynamic, he suggests that led Institutional Buddhism to contract “into the 
regions of strength and into edifices mimicking feudally grounded fortresses, which mirrored in legal 
behavior the activities of the kings they cultivated.” In short, supposedly, it was the defensive position 
adopted by a tradition in decline that engendered the esoteric tradition emulating “in ritual form 
and ideological substance the most potent narrative of the period—becoming the Supreme ruler of a 
circumscribed spiritual state ... they imitated the structures and rites of those who were the first Lords 


4 vijane ca sucisthane japtavyam yavat piryate | samptrne tu jape caiva japas tesim samarpayet || tebhyo 
bhojyam pradatavyam virakhyam dravyasambhrtam | yady asau bhajanam naiva abhojye japitesv api || athava 
puspatambilacandanadahaprasanam | dharane lepane Suddher gurunam avadharane | | yathasaktya tu mantrajfiaih 
kartavyam cavadharanam | prayaéscitte sucirne tu vartayec cavirodhatah | |. 
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of the Mandalas, the petty lords and regional rulers (Davidson 2002, p. 167).” Ironically, shorn of its 
emotionally charged language and unwarranted judgments, what Davidson offers us here is probably 
the most accurate account in our literature of the bare facts of a substantial dimension of Tantric 
social life. As we have seen, the social space in which many communities of Tantric adepts situated 
themselves under the oversight of an empowered preceptor had for its archetype the establishment of 
a fortress. The institutional work carried out by these social agents was in fact enacted in the same 
medium and in the same tropological register that was deployed by imperial powers and their samanta 
vassals, up to and including, as we have documented exhaustively, the same sort of “legal behavior.” 

Where Davidson’s ideological commitments lead him astray is in viewing these dynamics as 
mere copies of a fundamentally more real “original.” In fact, what our documentary record seems 
to suggest is that Tantric social agents frequently spoke and acted in the shared medieval idiom of 
the powerful precisely because they, or the head of their lineage, wielded, albeit often within more 
circumscribed spaces, the same type of powers as kings and their networks of vassals. Acting from 
within this socially prescribed role was a legal and practical necessity for rendering themselves legible 
to the state and other such institutions. Along similar lines, the many homologies between the contents 
of scripture and the strictures “imposed” by society demand to be read in terms of the evidentiary role 
that scriptures played in offering documentation of a community’s values, practices, and privileges in 
a manner that would be admissible in a court room. And the fact that the very same social processes 
were playing out among the ascendant “militant Saivas” renders it implausible that the social life of 
the Tantric movements can be accounted for as the flailing final efforts at adaptive survival enacted 
by a community in decline. In this light, the present article—with its attempts at a textured and 
contextual close reading of the documentary record and prescriptive emic accounts, placed into direct 
dialogue with the Tantric scriptural canon—offers a preliminary effort to dialogue Tantra and law 
in the Medieval Deccan, documenting the dynamics of social and juridical institutionalization that 
animated Indic medieval social spaces. 
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